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SIX POEMS 


By RayMonD KRESENSKY 
NO MORE A DEAD TREE 


Her lips were thin and blue 
Like the worm-eaten plum 
That drops from the low tree, 


Sticky with gum. 


Her hair might have been leaves 
Of sumac, being so red, 

But it was an empty nest 
Twisted around her head. 


She might have been a young 
Willow in running water, 

But she was a rotting tree 
Before he caught her. 


Now she sings by her doorway, 
No matter they say she sinned. 
Heavy with child she is like 
A young tree in the wind. 











NOTHING EVER CHANGES HERE 


The old house crumbles beneath its weight 
Of vines and moss-covered shingles. 
Sparrows nest in the eaves and bees 
Hide their honey in the steadings. 
Nothing ever changes here. 


A dog lies in the dirt path, 

A cat sleeps in the kitchen window 

And the old hens bury themeslves 

In the dust beneath the lilac bushes. 
Nothing ever changes here. 





This is the same place: the same well 
With its rickety windlass, its ragged rope 
And rusty pail; the same hen coops 
And broken fences. 

Nothing ever changes here. 


There is a sheep skin jacket behind the stove, 
And rag rugs, high-boys, four posters, 
Straw ticks, patch work quilts 
And an old trunk in the house. 

Nothing ever changes here. 


I could go away for twenty years 

And come back and find them all there. 

I would come back to milking, chores, 

Gathering cobs and chopping wood for fire. 
Nothing ever changes here. 


I would come back to rows and rows of corn. 

I would come back to fences to be mended, 

Eggs to be counted, horses to be curried. 

I would come back to things that never change. 
Nothing ever changes here. 








NO MAN SPEAKS 


No man speaks. No one has a word to say. 
Through harvesting and threshing men are silent. 
They drive the teams across the wide prairies. 
Men follow and put the straw in shocks 

All over the yellow fields. 

Men go along with mowers and header boxes 
Cutting the wheat straw and loading it in racks. 
They stack it in long narrow stacks 

That burn in the white Dakota sun. 

And no man speaks. No one has a word to say. 

All through threshing they are silent. 

They drive across the fields and gather the shocks. 
They haul them to the threshers. 

They pull their smoking engines up to the piles 
And they pitch the loose straw 

Into the separators. 

The lumber wagons drive up 

And they drive away with threshed wheat, 

Wheat in sacks like dummies. 

And no one speaks. 

Men saw reddish tints in their fields 

And they knew. They never spoke, — Rust. 

They never even gave it a thought — word. 

They were afraid to think — or speak — but they knew. 
The reddish tint was rust. 

They had spent all they had, 

Men and horses, labor and time. 

And they could not put the lie to that. 

They did not hope, nor believe they might be wrong. 
Through harvest and threshing they go without speaking. 
And a thin yellow line drips from the separator 
And Eastern market journals at last speak 

In the words no man ever spoke, 

Wheat Crop Failure Due To Rust. 








GOOD FARMERS 


Adolph is a good farmer. 

His land is the richest 

And his crops are the best. 

Adolph hires more men 

Than any one in the county. 

His barns are big and red 

And his yards are well-kept. 

The trees in the orchard 

Have slender white trunks 

Painted white by the industrious Adolph. 
When the apples are ripe, 

After Summer rains 

Have dulled the white trunks, 

The orchard is a two-colored 
Masterpiece — a Corot. 

Adolph’s wife raises 

Flocks of white Wyandottes 

And cans preserves in the Autumn. 
She is not a beautiful woman, 

Nor is Adolph a handsome man. 
They are both good farmers — that’s all. 
That’s enough. 


LULLABY 


Hush, child, hush 

You can’t have the moon — 
Nor green meadows with elms 
Where cows chew their cud 
All night long. 

Here are blackened prairies 
Where flames sputtered, 
Lapped the gray sage, 














SIX POEMS 


Hissed at the stampeded herds of buffalo 
And put out the eyes 

Of the wide-eyed moon. 

Hush, child, hush, 

You can’t have a blinded moon. 

Who wants a moon that’s bleary-eyed 
And smelly with burnt sage? 

Leave it there in its smoke gray sky. 
Let it hide behind its blackened cloud. 
Hush, child, hush, 

You can’t have the moon — 

Nor a silver moon that smiles 

At its sister 

Swimming in a purple lake. 


SNOW BELLS 


The sprinkled silver dusts 
Into the grass and clings 

To the low fence 

Where the gray sparrow sings. 
Sings! The harsh voices cry 
For silver on their wings. 
The sounds against the sky 
Are broken metal things. 
They drop upon the ground 
Where white bells in a row 
Vibrate the plaintive sound 
Of chirping in the snow. 








WOMAN GARDENS 


By Miuprep Fow.er FIELD 





Women who sow 

Brown seeds within the darkness of the earth — 

Pressing it gently over for a cover — 

Sow something of themselves; | 
Some element transplanted from the body. | 
Themselves unbeautiful, | 
They seem to find a beauty separate. | 


Women who root 

Desire in the crevice of a rock — 

With mysteries of moss and lime — 

Find power in the trembling of a shoot, 
The first pale harebell delicate as breath. 


Seeking no scent of blossoms in a vase, 
Find fruitfulness — 
Who have no fruitful seasons of their own. 


They have slow lips — these lone, unwanted women, 
Tilling their eager gardens in the sun; 

Their hands like leaves, 

Their clothes impersonal as bark; 

They have slow eyes and lips unused to laughter. 


But theirs a peace life gives to ultimate and brooding 
things ; 

A peace . .. . perhaps the echo of a passion 

In the brief bright thrust of petals from a bulb, 

Themselves unpassionate. 











EFFIE 


By Pau Coonrapt 


There had been so much to do that day that Mrs. Den- 
nis hadn’t had time to ery; quick little tears in between 
things, of course, but not really a good hard cry like she 
wanted. The morning had been just as crowded as it 
could be — with the undertaker and the reporters from 
both papers and the telephone calls and the extra order- 
ing. Then, too, so many friends had run in for a minute. 
Not any of Grandpa’s friends — they were dead years 
ago, or else too feeble to get about alone — but Mr. Den- 
nis’ business acquaintances and some of the women from 
her Thursday card club. It was awfully nice of them, but 
there was nothing they could do. No, really nothing. 
Undertakers manage things so these days you don’t have 
to think of a thing. It was the thousand and one little 
tasks around the house that took up the time. She knew 
there wouldn’t be a chance to sit down and have it out 
with herself until Ella came. 

Ella was Grandpa’s other daughter, only she was never 
thought of as his daughter at all. It was the other way 
around. When the old man was spoken of, which was 
seldom, he was Mrs. C. J. Colgrain’s father. Everybody 
knew Mrs. C. J. Colgrain by reputation at least. Not to 
know of her was to be — well, not at all well-informed. 
You could scarcely pick up a paper without noticing some- 
where that Mrs. C. J. had spoken at something or other, 
anywhere between Boston and Chicago. 

It was just as Mrs. Dennis had expected. She was 
busy every minute until her sister drove up in one of 
those expensive, non-meter taxis, and there was still some 
‘‘dusting around’’ that ought to be done. Butthen... 
that could wait. She’d have her cry now. 

She hurried into the tiny hall and clasping her sister 
in her arms let everything come out in tears. But Mrs, 
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Colgrain was really overcome with grief. Mrs. Dennis 
felt this instantly, and it gave her a tremendously guilty 
feeling that she had helped the matter along by showing 
this outburst herself. Well, she’d have to straighten up, 
that’s all. Somebody would have to keep up, and she 
knew all about her sister’s nerves. 

Very gently she broke away from her sister’s swaying 
embrace. 

‘*You haven’t had lunch, Ella.’’ 

‘“Yes I have. I ate on the train.’’ 

‘¢Are you sure?”’ 

‘*Yes, positive.’’ 

‘“We’ll have tea in a few minutes, anyway,’’ Mrs. Den- 
nis said as if doubting the truth of her sister’s statement. 
‘‘Here, let me take your coat. Hang it here.’’ 

They went into the living room. 

‘Tf you’d only sent a wire when you were coming, we’d 
have met you.’’ 

‘‘T was so upset I never thought of it. I just took the 
first train . . . Oh,dear .. . this has been sucha 
shock.’’ 

‘‘TIt had to come, Ella. We were all expecting it — 
and he went so lovely. Just stopped — breathing, that 
was all.’’ Mrs. Dennis bit her lip. 

Mrs. Colgrain wept softly. But out of the corner of 
her eye she saw the closed sliding doors between the liv- 
ing room and the parlor. ‘‘Those horrid yellow doors,’’ 
she thought. They were quite horrid. When the rest of 
the woodwork had been painted an ivory white the doors 
had been left in their natural finish — yellow varnished 
cypress —for no one expected they would ever be used 
again. And they hadn’t been until now. 

Between sobs Mrs. Colgrain wondered if anything 
could be done about them. They couldn’t very well be 
painted before the funeral; besides it wasn’t the funeral 
when they would show, anyway. It was now, with people 
coming in. They would be opened during the funeral. 




















EFFIE 9 


Oh, dear . . . It seemed as if there was always some 
jarring note to come up and ruffle the clean orderliness of 
things. Those doors—they were actually a symbol. 
Ugly things, dragged out of dark, musty recesses! 

‘‘T want to see papa,’’ she said aloud, unable to endure 
her own jumping thoughts any longer. 

‘‘You’d better have tea first,’? Mrs. Dennis said. 

‘“No. I want to see him.”’ 

‘“Well — ’’ Mrs. Dennis rose and pulled at the yellow 
doors. They stuck. ‘‘Henry must fix these doors.’’ 
After a couple of tugs she managed to open them a little 
way, and they squeezed through. 

The house floated in stillness as they stood by the bier 
where Grandpa lay. Mrs. Dennis did not weep at all now. 
She put her arm around Mrs. Colgrain’s shoulders, sup- 
porting her as she shook with grief. ‘‘There, there, sis- 
ter. There, there,’’ and led her back into the living room. 

Mrs. Dennis tugged again at the yellow doors until they 
met. Mrs. Colgrain picked the deepest chair. 

‘‘Tt’s beautiful to go like that. He looks so happy — 
so noble. Sister, did you ever see such character ‘in a 
face? Sostern . . . sonoble. There’s just no other 
word for it.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis thought he looked splendid. She said 
quickly, however: 

‘“You sit comfortable, now. I’m going out for the tea.’’ 

Albert, the only Dennis offspring, a boy of eighteen, 
came in and was damply kissed by his Aunt Ella. Henry 
Dennis followed, awkward and ill at ease, and shook 
hands with Mrs. Colgrain. 

Mrs. Dennis had found them both in the kitchen and 
had told them to go in and see Aunt Ella. She hadn’t 
done anything all day, it seemed, but to drive them from 
one room to another. 

‘‘Tsn’t it terrible, Henry,’’ Mrs. Colgrain said. 

‘Yes. We’ll miss Grandpa.’’ 
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Mrs. Colgrain, thereupon, enjoyed the secret thought 
that she wasn’t so sure about that. 

When Mrs. Dennis returned they settled down again. 
Albert took tea and Mr. Dennis didn’t. He noisily blew 
and sucked at his poorly cleaned pipe. They rocked in 
silence. Albert whistled a fragment of a tune under his 
breath before he realized what he was doing, and re- 
ceived a warning scowl from his mother. 

‘‘What arrangements have you made, sister?’’ Mrs. 
Colgrain asked from behind her cup. 

‘‘T’ve wired Aunt Carrie, and that’s about all. I didn’t 
want to do a thing until you came.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m so glad. Is she coming?’’ 

‘*Yes, she’ll be here on the Empire.’’ 

‘‘T’m so glad, the dear soul. It will crush her. She’s 
the last now — the very last of the line.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain opened her mouth to ask another ques- 
tion and closed it again with a snap. A tenseness took 
hold of all of them and made their faces look as set as 
masks. 

Henry Dennis knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
allowed that they should have had coffee instead of tea. 
‘“Tt bucks you up more.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ his wife answered, ‘‘but we drink too much 
coffee as it is. Breakfast and again at dinner and some- 
times in the evening . . . ”’’ her mind was not on what 
she was saying. 

Mrs. Colgrain started to weep again. They all let her. 

Albert passed his cup for more tea, and ate largely and 
contentedly of sandwiches. 

Mrs. Colgrain blew her nose daintily. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ she 
sighed. Mrs. Dennis fingered nervously a string of imi- 
tation pearls. She was not used to sitting around idle 
like this, without her darning or something. Mrs. Col- 
grain touched her eyes with her handkerchief and looked 
furtively at her sister. 














EFFIE 11 


‘What have you done about her?’’ she asked jerkily, 
as if every word stuck in her throat. 

‘You mean Effie? Nothing, of course.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain looked quickly at Albert, then scowled 
and shook her head at her sister. 

‘¢Albert knows all about it,’’ Mrs. Dennis said in a 
weary voice. 

Mrs. Colgrain started sniffling again. ‘‘It’s such a— 
horrid subject. I can’t —I just can’t bear to talk about 
it.”? 

Henry Dennis rose and left the room. Albert lighted 
a cigarette. 

‘“You’re smoking too much, darling boy,’’ his aunt 
said, wiping her nose. 

‘‘Oh, usual amount,’’ he smiled, flattered. 

‘‘And you inhale them, too. It will poison you through 
and through.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis went to the desk and took a letter from a 
cubbyhole. 

‘“What is that letter, sister?’’ Mrs. Colgrain asked a 
bit sharply. 

‘‘T found it in his pocket. It’s from her.’’ 

‘“Let me see it.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis held on to it. ‘‘I haven’t read it. I don’t 
think it’s hardly right to read it. I thought I’d keep it 
until you came to see what you’d say — ”’ she floundered 
lamely — ‘‘and then destroy it.’’ 

‘‘Let me see it, sister.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis handed it over. ‘‘I don’t think we ought 
to read it. If nobody readsit ... ”’ 

But she got no further. Mrs. Colgrain had already 
pulled it from its envelope and was consuming it with 
eager eyes. As she turned the page she muttered, ‘‘The 
woman’s an illiterate.’ 

‘*Ts there any more tea, mother?’’ Albert asked. 

‘<Tt’s cold, dear. I’ll get some hot water.’’ 
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‘‘No, don’t bother,’’ But Mrs. Dennis was already on 
her way to the kitchen. 

‘‘The nerve of her, asking papa for money,’’ Mrs. Col- 
grain said from the depths of the letter. She looked up 
to find Mrs. Dennis gone. ‘‘Where’s your mother, dear?’’ 

‘In the kitchen for more tea,’’ Albert replied. 

‘‘T’m glad you know about this thing, Albert. It will 
serve as a lesson to you — horrible, horrible affair. It’s 
nearly wrecked all of our lives.’’ 

Albert couldn’t see that for dust, but he didn’t say so. 
He smiled quietly in reminiscence. Once when Grandpa 
had taken too much of that gin (the gin he took for his 
kidneys) he had told him all about it, and there had been 
a sort of sweet, languorous romance about the whole 
thing. Those things happen. You hear of them every 
day. 

Mrs. Dennis re-entered the room with more tea. 

‘‘Read this, sister,’’ Mrs. Colgrain said, her voice 
keyed up to the platform pitch. 

‘‘After a while . . . Pass your cup, Albert.”’ 

Mrs. Colgrain folded the letter and put it back into its 
envelope. ‘‘I actually believe you’re taking sides with 
that woman!”’’ she said accusingly. 

‘‘Now, Ella,’’ Mrs. Dennis said sadly. 

Mrs. Colgrain held her handkerchief to her red nose, 
and her eyes fluttered on the verge of hysteria. ‘‘Sister, 
dear, — I know — you aren’t. I’m just so unnerved — ”’ 

‘‘Yes, you’re all wrought up,’’ her sister agreed sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Why don’t you go upstairs and lie down till 
dinner time?’’ 

‘Oh, no. No I couldn’t possibly.’’ 

Henry Dennis walked into the room again with his 
hands behind his back; his face had a hang-dog serious- 
ness about it. 

‘‘Henry, stop walking around. You'll drive me 
crazy!’ his wife said. ‘‘All the matter with you is you 
haven’t had your nap.’’ She turned to Mrs. Colgrain. 





—EE 

















EFFIE 13 


‘‘Henry’s got the worst habit since he stopped working. 
He has to have his nap right after lunch or nobody in the 
house can live with him.’’ She smiled at her husband to 
assure him she was having her usual joke. 

Mrs. Colgrain came out of a blurred reverie and looked 
first at Henry and then at her sister with bewildered 
eyes — as if such irrelevant conversation were a sacri- 
lege to the dead. Then she realized that she could smile 
if she wanted to; that the doors were closed into the 
parlor. 

‘‘Do they plague you, Henry?”’ she asked with a wan 
smile. 

‘‘Gad, I don’t have a peaceful minute all day.’? Henry 
hunched a shoulder and a relieved laugh escaped his lips. 
No one laughed with him, and he cut his amusement off 
short, sobered and picked his way out of the room as if 
the floor were covered with tacks. 

‘‘What does Henry say to do?’’ Mrs. Colgrain asked 
after a minute. 

‘‘About Effie? Nothing. We haven’t talked about it.’’ 

‘<Well, what shall we do, sister?’’ Her voice was trem- 
bling with irritation. 

‘‘T suppose we ought to wire her. The address on the 
letter would probably reach her, although she’s always 
traveling around.’’ 

‘“Why, Flora Dennis! What are you talking about?’’ 

‘What did you expect to do, then?’’ Mrs. Dennis said 
meekly. Mrs. Colgrain fairly chewed at her lips, but did 
not answer. ‘‘She’s his daughter as much as we are and 
I suppose it’s the only decent thing to do. My conscience 
would never be clear if we didn’t.’”’ Then she added, ‘‘If 
we didn’t do something.’’ 

The door-bell jangled sharply, and Mrs. Colgrain 
jumped. 

‘‘Oh, sister! You should have that bell muffled.’’ 

‘¢‘ Albert, will you answer it, dear? Mary’s washing 
dishes.’’ 
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‘“We ought to get a presentable maid in for a few days, 
Flora. Mary is simply disreputable for such things.’’ 

‘‘T guess there are enough of us to answer the bell,’’ 
Mrs. Dennis answered dryly. 

‘*A maid could serve at the table. Mary’s so terribly 
mussy — with guests and —’’ 

‘‘There won’t be anybody but Aunt Carrie.”’’ 

Albert returned and announced that Mrs. Vorhoes was 
in the hall and that she wanted to see Mrs. Colgrain. 
They were old club friends. 

‘‘Oh, dear. It doesn’t seem as though I could see a 
soul,’’ Mrs. Colgrain said in a tortured voice. ‘‘Tell her 
to come in here, will you Albert, dear?’’ 

‘‘T’ve some things to attend to,’’ Mrs. Dennis said, 
rising. ‘‘I’ll be down after she goes.’’ 

‘‘That will look funny, Flora. She’ll expect to see you 
as well as — ”’ 

‘‘No she won’t either. You just sit and have a good 
talk. She’s your friend.’’ Mrs. Dennis ducked for the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Vorhoes rustled in—black gowned, sleekly furred, 
glittering. She kissed Mrs. Colgrain softly, if effusively, 
and it started Mrs. Colgrain weeping again. Then Mrs. 
Vorhoes, too, wept. They spoke in muffled tones of 
‘‘Grandpa’’ — his passing, his last words. Mrs. Vorhoes 
assured Mrs. Colgrain that her father had been a great 
man, a noble man, a man of the most worthy characteris- 
tics. He was the brainiest man in the city. ‘‘If he had 
had the advantages that we have today, he would have 
been the president of the United States and nothing could 
have stopped him.”’ 

This gradually brought them to politics, and Mrs. Col- 
grain asked timidly, in the same hushed voice, for the 
latest reports concerning the candidates for the coming 
primaries. She got them — detailed accounts of them, 
and the two women discussed the questionable character- 
istics of each. They talked in terms of ‘‘wet’’ and ‘‘dry.’’ 





























EFFIE 15 


They quite forgot ‘‘Grandpa’’ who lay noble and gentle 
behind the yellow cypress doors until Mrs. Vorhoes dis- 


covered she had to leave. Then they cried a bit more, as 


if the scene needed balancing. 

She was scarcely around the corner when the door-bell 
rang again, and Old Mike Calahan humbly presented him- 
self. Old Mike had worked for Grandpa in the early log- 
ging days. Mrs. Colgrain scowled her annoyance and 
hurried up the back stairs. Mrs. Dennis received him 
and jerked at the cypress doors. 

The old man went into the parlor alone. Mrs. Dennis 
looked out at the bleak fall sunset. Old Mike returned 
to the living room before she knew it, and his faded blue 


eyes seemed misty. 


‘‘A grand man .. . ” he said, avoiding Mrs. Den- 
nis’ glance. ‘‘A good man to his men—even if his 
tongue was sharp.’’ He ruminated, and a smile slowly 


-crept about his mouth. ‘‘The last time I see your father, 


he says to me, ‘Mike, they can’t kill me off. All the 
yelpin’ hyeenys in hell can’t kill me,’ he says. ‘You 
know why?’ he says. And I says, ‘Why no, I can’t see 
no excuse for you livin’ this long,’ jokin’ like, and he 


‘says, ‘Well, they can’t kill me cause I’m too damn much 


help to the devil on earth.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Dennis smiled, a little sadly, though. ‘‘ That’s like 
papa,’’ she said. It was almost as if ‘‘Grandpa’’ were in 
the room now. 

‘Yes, sir,’? Old Mike reflected. ‘‘Yes, sir, ’tis.’”” He 
turned to go. ‘‘I’m going tuh send yer father some 


flowers,’’ he said. 


II 


They sat in the living room waiting for dinner. The 
burning chunks in the fireplace tossed up spears of flame 


that were reflected in the shiny yellow doors. 


Mrs. Colgrain sat in Henry Dennis’ own particular 
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wing chair, and Henry sat on a stiff antique one that was 
used only by callers. Henry constantly shifted his posi- 
tion. He was very uncomfortable. The evening paper 
lay on the table, unread except for the piece on the fourth 
page about ‘‘Grandpa.’’ They had given him almost a 
column. 

‘‘They never get things right — never,’’ Mrs. Colgrain 
said. ‘‘I stopped in the Herald office on the way from the 
depot purposely to be sure they had everything exactly 
right, and they’ve left out half I told them — all about 
our family coming to this country.”’ 

(The first paragraph had spoken brazenly of forgotten 
French and British lineage.) 

Henry kept glancing toward the paper, itching to read 
the stock market, but Mrs. Colgrain said the light made 
her head ache. She would rather sit with just the fire- 
light. 

There were long silences between them. Albert smoked 
innumerable cigarettes and Mrs. Dennis fingered her 
pearl beads. Very cautiously Mrs. Colgrain took flying 
glances at the cypress doors, as if she expected them to 
open suddenly from the other side. 

‘‘Who’s going to meet Aunt Carrie?’’ Mrs. Dennis 
asked. 

‘‘T can’t because I’ve never seen her,’’ Albert said. 
‘‘Wather will have to.”’ 

‘‘T only saw her the once when we went to her hus- 
band’s funeral,’’ Henry Dennis said. ‘‘That was a good 
ten years back. Maybe you’d better go along with me, 
Flora.”’ 

‘‘There’s no need of that at all. She’s the image of 
papa. You couldn’t miss her if you wanted to.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain sat up straight in her chair and emitted 
a definitely aggravated sigh. Her face was determined. 

‘‘There’s just one thing about it, though! We must 
decide what we’re going to do about — about her before 
Aunt Carrie comes. There certainly can be no discussion 
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of the affair before poor Aunt Carrie. The shock might 
kill her.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you worry about Aunt Carrie. She knows all 
about it, and don’t you believe she doesn’t.’’ 

‘“What makes you think so, sister?’’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t know. Only I’ll bet she knows.’’ 

‘‘T don’t see how she could. Nobody knows a thing. 
And whether she does or not, it would upset her to hear 
about it. We might just as well decide here and now 
what we’re going to do and have it over with.’’ Mrs. 
Colgrain took one of her platform breaths and added, ‘‘I 
suppose she’ll have to be notified some way.”’ 

Nobody offered any suggestions. Mrs. Colgrain came 
near beaming as she took the matter in her own hands. 

‘‘Well, I think after the funeral if somebody wrote, 
merely saying, ‘Father died . . . ’ no that wouldn’t 
do .. . ‘Our father died . . . ’ no, that wouldn’t 
be just — suppose we say, ‘My father died such and such 
a date,’ and so on. Not a letter, merely an announce- 
ment.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis’ face was as set as if it had just come out 
of amold. She did not attempt a comment. Sensing the 
stoical reception of her suggestions, Mrs. Colgrain pro- 
ceeded : 

‘“‘Or suppose somebody writes, ‘Charles Cummings 
died at such and such a date’ or something like that. 
Don’t bring in the word ‘father’ at all.’’ She looked from 
one to the other of them. ‘‘Henry might do it and relieve 
both of us of the embarrassment. I wouldn’t write her 
if she never knew. I have never seen her. I’m not even 
supposed to know she exists.’’ She looked over at her 
sister for approval. 

‘If you’re going to wait till after the funeral, there’s 
no use of doing it at all,’? Mrs. Dennis delivered her ul- 
timatum, and her lips were tight. 

‘*You mean you would ask her to come to the funeral?’’ 
Mrs. Colgrain gasped. 
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‘‘She’s as much right to come to her father’s funeral 
as we have.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain’s face twitched. ‘‘I shall never, never 
believe that he was her father. I have always thought 
she was an impostor, trying to blackmail us. If she came 
I should not recognize her.’’ 

‘*Well, if she isn’t his daughter, I think it’s funny papa 
always talked about her the way he did.”’ 

Mrs. Colgrain’s cheeks flamed at the memory. ‘‘Father 
was soft where the ladies were concerned,’’ she tossed 
back with a slight turn of her lips. ‘‘It’s horrible, just 
horrible — ’’ a shudder passed over her —‘‘that this 
thing has to come up and mock us now — ”’ 

‘‘How can you say such things with papa lying right 
in the next room?”’ 

Mrs. Colgrain looked with quick terrified eyes at the 
yellow doors and burst into tears. ‘‘I’m so upset I don’t 
know what I’m saying. The least thing — up-upsets me.”’ 

The stained glass hanging lamp in the dining room 
came to life, and Mary cautiously stuck her gray head 
around the door. 

‘‘Tinner’s ready, Mis’ Dennis,’’ she whispered. 


IIT 


The telephone rang. 

‘“‘T’ll go.’?, Mrs. Dennis jumped up quickly from habit 
and went into the hall. After a minute she called back: 

‘‘Mr. Lamberton wants to know how we’re going to 
insert the notice in the papers. He says do we want the 
funeral private. We don’t, do we?’’ 

‘“Why, of course we do.”’ 

‘‘Well, wait just a minute, Mr. Lamberton,’’ Mrs. Den- 
nis said over the telephone. She came back into the liv- 
ing room. ‘‘Ella, you know there’s no need of that. Look 
at all the work it would cause us if it was private — all 
the calling up. We could have it look private by having 
it read ‘Friends Invited’ or something like that.’’ 
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‘‘That’s so cheap, sister.’’ 

‘“Well — ’’ Mrs. Dennis bit her lips nervously. ‘‘Good- 
ness, we can’t keep Mr. Lamberton on the phone all 
night.’’ She went back into the hall and informed him, 
‘We'll call up later, Mr. Lamberton. We want to talk 
it over.’’ 

There was stamping of feet on the front porch and the 
front door slammed. Voices, suddenly shrill and bright, 
sounded through the quiet rooms. 

‘‘Aunt Carrie! Bless your heart.’’ Smack. ‘‘ Well, 
how are you?’’ 


‘‘Chipper as can be . . . My, you’ve got it nice here.’’ 
‘‘Come right in by the fire. You must be chilled 
through.”’ 


‘*No siree, not your Aunt Carrie. I put on my heavies 
before I left home, even if it was rushing the season 
some.’’ Her laugh was deep and satisfied. 

‘‘Henry, take Aunt Carrie’s bag up to the front 
room.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you do it, Henry. There’s nothing in it but my 
night-gown. Guess I can carry my own night-gown up- 
stairs,’’ pertly. 

As they entered the living room, Mrs. Colgrain rose 
with a puzzled face. The sudden blithe tones on top of 
the hours of chilled whisperings left her in a quandary. 
She took the most natural course and started weeping. 

‘¢Well, if it ain’t Ella.’’ Aunt Carrie and Mrs. Col- 
grain embraced loudly. ‘‘My land, Ella, what you cryin’ 
for? Ain’t you glad to see your Aunt Carrie?’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain dried her eyes immediately and smiled 
rather sheepishly. 

‘And this is Albert,’’? Aunt Carrie went on. ‘‘Kiss 
your aunt. I haven’t seen you since you was a little 
feller.’’ 

‘*You haven’t had dinner, Aunt Carrie,’’ Mrs. Dennis 
began. 

‘Well, I guess I have! I ate at eleven o’clock this 
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morning before I left home and I had supper on the train. 
As luck would have it, I had a gang of carpenters and 
painters all over the house and was all baked up for ’em, 
so I had everything for a lunch.”’ 

‘‘You’re having your house re-decorated, Aunt Car- 
rie?’’ Mrs. Colgrain asked weakly. 

‘‘T’m having a sun-parlor put on for the winter and 
some paperin’.’’ 

‘“Well, we’ll have a cup of something hot, anyway,’’ 
Mrs. Dennis said. ‘‘Would you rather have tea or coffee, 
Aunt Carrie?’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s all the same. Coffee don’t keep me awake 
like it does some folks . . . but you look here, Flory, 
you stop makin’ all this fuss over me. Land sakes, I 
ain’t used to it. First thing you know I’ll think I’m sick 
with you doing for me like this.’’ 

‘‘Have Mary do it, sister,’’? Mrs. Colgrain put in. 

‘‘Mary’s gone to bed.’’ She went into the kitchen. 

‘‘Did you get terribly tired on the train, Aunt Carrie?’’ 
Mrs. Colgrain volunteered. 

‘‘Tired? What are you talking about!’’ She laughed 
scornfully. ‘‘I haven’t enjoyed myself so much in a long 
time. There’s nothin’ I like so much as a train ride. And 
would you believe it? This is the first time in three years 
I’ve been away from home. Last time was when Lottie 
Conklin, your Uncle Herbert’s wife, died down to Rensal- 
aer. Seems like the only time I get a train ride is when 
I’m going to a funeral or comin’ from one.’’ 

Henry burst out laughing and Albert followed. Mrs. 
Colgrain looked at them with shocked eyes; then, catch- 
ing Aunt Carrie’s scrutinizing gaze, forced a weak smile. 

Aunt Carrie turned to Henry, and her small blue eyes 
sparkled at the flattery of their laughter. 

‘*Kiverybody at home thinks it’s a joke, too,’’ she added. 

Mrs. Dennis returned with a tray of cups and insisted 
upon knowing what they had been laughing at. 

‘‘T was just tellin’ Henry the only way I get a train 
ride is to go to a funeral.”’ 
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Flora Dennis laughed. ‘‘ Why, Aunt Carrie, you ought 
to travel if you like it so well. You could go anywhere.”’ 

‘‘That’s what everybody tells me. But in the Summer 
there’s all the preservin’ and cannin’ to do, and in the 
winter I go into the cellar and see all my jams and jells 
and I ain’t got the heart to leave ’em. I’m a foolish old 
body, ain’t I?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know about that,’’ Henry said. ‘‘There’s a 
lot of things better than sky-larking around the country.”’ 

They settled down to their coffee leisurely, and Aunt 
Carrie kept up a continual flow of conversation. Even 
Mrs. Colgrain relaxed, and forgetting herself, laughed 
aloud on occasion. 

Aunt Carrie boasted. She told of enormous suppers 
she cooked for the minister and his wife — not without 
adding hastily, ‘‘ Not that I approve of their shoutin’ and 
carryin’ on in church. No siree. But I’ve got to do my 
part keepin’ them goin’ through the winter. I notice 
they’re quiet enough when you set a good plate of vic- 
tuals before them.’’ 

She told of how she entertained the Clover Leaf Sew- 
ing Club once a month; she gave a detailed picture of the 
doings of Elmer Vincent’s family next door, and told 
how Elmer twitted her about ‘‘carrying on’’ with Fred 
Hurd, the fellow who had the mail route. 

‘*T just told Elmer if he’d cultivate his corn, he’d have 
more fodder for his silo in the winter. That shut him 
up.’’ She chuckled. 

Aunt Carrie finished her coffee with a smack. ‘‘Flory, 
you make a good cup of coffee. Coffee shouldn’t boil too 
long. Some folks puts in a little coffee and boils it and 
boils it and expects to have flavor. You’ve got to put in 
coffee if you’re going to get coffee.’? She put down her 
cup with a gesture of satisfiedfinality. ‘‘Now £’m goin’ 
in and see Brother Charles.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis rose and tugged at the doors: ‘‘Henry, 
you’ll have to fix these doors. ‘iiey’re, terrible ’’ 
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Mrs. Colgrain was close behind Aunt Carrie as she 
went into the parlor. Henry Dennis and Albert sat still. 

At first no sound came from the other room; then there 
were Mrs. Colgrain’s sobs, and Aunt Carrie’s deep, full 
voice: ‘Charles, you look fine. Finer ’n silk.’’ 

Then silence again. 

Albert looked shyly at his father and saw that his face 
had taken on that harassed, worried look once more. His 
father whispered — 

‘‘Gad, I’ll be glad when this is over with.’’ 

‘‘So’ll I.’? Albert looked at the cypress doors, then at 
his father. ‘‘I saw Longstreet’s new Lancia today. ’S a 
bird.”’ 

Henry Dennis glanced at his son warily. ‘‘Is is en- 
closed?’’ he asked as if he were stealing the words. 

‘‘No, open. Racy looking. Sport line. Body was 
made by Brewster, I heard.’’ 

‘‘Pretty sporty for the Longstreets, eh?’’ 

The three women came back into the room and Mrs. 
Dennis pulled the yellow doors together. Aunt Carrie 
was dry-eyed, but her face was sober —and her voice 
was sweet, like an old forgotten tune. She was the first 
to speak after they sat down. 

‘‘Charles was a fine man. They wasn’t no finer. He 
had his ups and downs, of course, and lots of folks hated 
him, but you’ve got to be hated to be loved, they say .. . 
nobody could ever say a mean thing about him.”’ 

The sat in silence for a long time. 

‘‘You’re the picture of papa,’’ Mrs. Dennis said after 
awhile. 

‘‘T know it,’’ Aunt Carrie answered with pride in her 
voice. ‘*When we were nothing but mites, they used 
to call us ‘the twins.’ And when we lived at home and 
Charles used to take me to dances, folks used to say to 
me, ‘Carrie, I’d sweat you was Charies if you didn’t have 
skirts on:? We was thaj.fmuch alike. My we used to have 
good times He used to eall me his best girl, and many’s 
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the time he’s licked a feller good on my account. He was 
always fightin’, Charles was. I used to say he’d fight 
anyway, so he might as well fight for me as anybody 
else.’’ 

Aunt Carrie went on about her young days when 
Brother Charles was living at home —the days before 
the big timber cruises — always reverting to the similar- 
ity of their features and the fun they had because of the 
likeness. 

‘‘Tt’s the Cummings nose that makes us look so much 
alike,’’ she said. ‘‘They say the same nose has been in 
the family as far back as any one can remember —’’ 
She looked at Mrs. Colgrain. ‘‘Ella, you’ve got it.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I know. And I’m very proud of it. The same 
features can be traced in the old portraits in Ludenberry 
Hall, the old family estate in England.’’ 

‘‘Can they, now! I never heard about that.’? There 
were lights of real interest in Aunt Carrie’s eyes. ‘‘Fun- 
ny you ain’t got none of the Cummings looks, Flory. You 
take after your mother.’’ She peered at first one sister, 
then the other. ‘‘Yes, you’ve got the Cummings nose, 
Ella. But let me tell you — nobody’s got it like Effie.’’ 

The room crashed about their ears in the dead, hollow 
silence that followed. No one breathed. 

Mrs. Colgrain’s eyes became enormous red-rimmed 
holes. Aunt Carrie sought their eyes in bewilderment. 

‘*What you all lookin’ so funny for?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Colgrain answered in a far-away voice. 

‘“You — know her?’’ 

‘*Well, I should think I knew her — livin’ under the 
same roof with her for well on to six months. Didn’t 
Brother Charles tell you?’’ 

‘*He didn’t tell us anything — ’’ 

‘‘Humph, that’s funnv She’s livin’ with me anyway. 
Six months back Brother Charles wrote and asked me if 
I could see my way clear to taking her in for a while till 
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she got her health back. And I said of course I could. If 
it hadn’t been for her stayin’ home and takin’ care of 
those carpenters and painters I couldn’t of come to 
Charles’ funeral.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain sank back in her chair, too weak to cry. 

The telephone in the hall rang noisily. Albert an- 
swered it and came back into the room. 

‘It’s Lamberton. He says he’s got to know how you’re 
going to have the funeral so he can insert the notice in 
the paper before it goes to press.’’ 

Mrs. Colgrain sat up with new life. 

‘‘T think it should be private.’’ 

‘‘Private?’’? Aunt Carrie gasped a little and sat up 
straight in her chair, too. 

‘“We don’t want every — every — ”’ 

‘*T know, Ella,’’ Mrs. Dennis broke in, ‘‘but all of his 
old friends. We don’t know who they are or where they 
are.’? There was a desperate pathos in her voice. 

Mrs. Colgrain clicked shut her mouth and held her lips 
firm. Her eyes had angry sparks in them, as sharp as 
steel shavings. 

No one spoke for a minute; then Aunt Carrie said in 
the most innocent of voices: 

‘‘Good Land, what’s the sense of havin’ a funeral if 
they ain’t goin’ to be nobody to it?’’ 

‘‘All right.’’ Mrs. Colgrain’s voice sounded weary. 
‘‘Tell him to have it read ‘Friends Invited.’ ’’ 

There was something of a devilish twinkle in Aunt Car- 
rie’s eyes as she sneaked a glance at Henry. 

















TWO POEMS 
By BENNETT WEAVER 


STORM OVER THE MARSHES 


‘Over the marsh the heavy palisades 


Of rain stood and then came, tall, tremendous. 

They marched like columned corpses of gods, commanded 
By memories of the ocean, the lost sun, 

And chaoses of wind. I looked and saw 

The shining shoulders of the thunder. They heaved 
Above the ranks, glinting with the wild wash 

Of flame. Then sudden were the swords, wrinkled 
With speed. They waved and wasted against the bone 
Of the embattled night. Vast and valiant and vain! 
‘The sleeper was tossed in the shaken earth, and slept. 
Vain the rebellion! Only the after flow 

Of the long silence behind the ultimate war 

Made death seem sweet again and worthy of man. 


OUR DAYS 


‘We strive to make our days a chain of gold; 


But there are broken beads no string can hold. 
They lie about the house, in outer yards, 
Filling old bowls and pots and shattered shards. 
Among these still we wander close and peer 

To see the beauty of some other year; 

And almost would we reach to sort, reclaim, 
Remembering hope, forgetting later blame. 

So with our eyes intent on what has been 

We come abruptly on the all unseen. 

Our hands that never made a perfect ring 

Are lifted empty to the imperious king; 

And we may guess at last that there was nought 
Needing our craft, no matter how we wrought. 








KITCHEN GIRL’S THOUGHT 


By V. VALERIE GATES 


Peter is dead 
And Death is grand. 
He came from Peter 
And touched my hand. 


I wash the dishes, 
But in my head 

Run ’round the thoughts 
Of what he said. 


I was shining 
The china ware 

And he came and sat 
In that kitchen chair. 


‘‘Peter is coming 
With me,’’ he said. 
And he asked for a piece 
Of raisin bread. 


‘‘Peter’s voice 
Is a silver lute. 
He shall live as a chord 
On my magic flute.’’ 


Death went out, 

But he touched my brow — 
I’ve got to scour 

The kettles now. 
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JUNE BRIDE 


By Pair Epwarp STEVENSON 


Ellen fidgetted all through her practising. It seemed 
so long. And wouldn’t you know it would be nearly all 
legato! To-day of all days. Why to-day was pizzicato! 
Scherzo! . . 

Mamma was such a darling! Ellen knew she still had 
a quarter of an hour to practise, but Mamma came and 
stood in the doorway — you could see a white reflection 
of her in the polished mahogany —and said, ‘‘ Ellen 
dear.’’ 

Ellen spun on the stool and banged a loud note. 

‘‘June and little Otis,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘are standing 
out by the gate waiting for you.”’ 

Ellen knew what was coming — she knew it! 

‘“Tt’s clouding up fast, Ellen, and it may rain by noon. 
Suppose you stop now and go out. You can finish later.’’ 

Ellen simply scooted. Kissed Mamma and flew. 

Everything was nice outdoors —even the bees and 
dragonflies. But oh! June! June’s copper hair and 
black eyes were simply stunning in that yellow dress. 
And she moved so beautifully. 

And Otie! smiling away as he always did when he saw 
Ellen coming! Otie had had infantile paralysis when 
he was a baby, and now he had to wear a brace and 
couldn’t run much and loved to play House and be the 
wicked little boy of the family. The only thing was: he 
couldn’t look wicked at all with that darling mouth; no 
matter how many faces he made, he’d smile sooner or 
later and spoil it. And he couldn’t sound wicked: he’d 
say wiv and vis and fanks! 

Otie was just a little boy, of course, but he was nice to 
play House . . . wiv! Not like most boys that way 
— his brother Ed, for instance, who hated girls. Ed was 
so rough . 
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‘‘Ellen!’’ Otie was excited to-day and his eyes were 
so blue. ‘‘We’re gonna play in ve grape-arbor, n I’ll 
climb ve arbor n pretend I’m being bad on ve roof of 
ve house n you — ’’ 

‘“Why O-tie!’’ June said with that lazy voice of hers, 
‘¢you shouldn’t say we’re going to. But can we play in 
your arbor, Ellen?’’ 

June was funny that way. She wasn’t Otie’s sister or 
anything, but she was always telling him how to do. As 
if she was being his mother even when they weren’t play- 
ing House. Ellen loved June more than anybody — after 
Mamma of course — and Daddy — but she was a wee bit 
scared of June. You’d be jumping and tearing around, 
and all of a sudden you’d notice June was right up with 
you but not making a sound, almost like a shadow except 
for her blazing hair. You’d stop, a little surprised, and 
June’s eyes would be wide and very bright. Then she’d 
say, ever so quiet: 

‘‘T can beat you to the garage, Ellen.’’ 

And couldn’t June run, though! She always did beat. 
It surprised Ellen every time, even though June was a 
whole year older than she and quite a bit taller. Run- 
ning fast didn’t seem quite to go with June’s hair! 

June and Ellen sat on the bench under the arbor, talk- 
ing quite loud in silly voices about their children — spe- 
cially about how bad their little boys were — while Otie, 
puffing and giggling, climbed the arbor from the outside. 
He loved the arbor. It was the only thing he could really 
climb — so much easier than a ladder. His brace clinked 
a little as he went. 

Ellen’s loud silly speeches were really just to amuse 
Otie. Between times she and June whispered about 
things. June had just been to her cousin’s wedding, and 
Ellen had seen a friend of Mamma’s married last week, 
and they had so much to compare notes about. Ellen felt 
wicked, but she al-most wished June hadn’t brought Otie 
over just this morning. 
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Of course she didn’t say it. She really loved Otie as 
well as felt sorry for him. She kept an eye on him, and 
every little while she’d say something loud, like ‘‘My 
dear! I don’t see why you think your little boy is bad. 
He’s the goodest thing — doesn’t make a sound!’’ And 
June would answer: ‘‘O my dear, he must be sick then.’’ 
Otie couldn’t help giggling at that, and he’d work harder 
than ever to get to the top of the arbor, because that was 
the roof of the House where all the best part happened. 

While they were talking along about tea and things, 
suddenly the roof of the House would shake and Otie 
would drop twigs down on them and act as wicked as he 
could. The mothers would pretend to be just too fright- 
ened for anything and rush out of the House to see what 
dreadful thing was happening on the roof, and Otie would 
nearly die laughing. His giggle was like a tiny trickle 
of water that never stopped. He loved this part. 

Finally he was called down and properly spanked. 

‘You go to bed, young man!’’ June scolded him — so 
sweetly that Ellen wanted to hug her. 

‘‘T won’t!’’ said the Bad Boy. ‘‘I’m going right up on 
ve roof again.”’ 

But he looked so darling that they just fell down in the 
grass and shrieked. 

Then they were at tea again, and the Bad Boy was 
supposed to be in bed. 

‘*Your boy is five, isn’t he?’’ said Ellen. 

‘“Yes, my dear, just five. I think I’ll start him in 
kindagarden this fall.’’ 

‘‘Kindagarden! O my dear! Isn’t he getting to be 
quite the young man! How long, pray, have you been 
married?’’ 

‘‘Oh ten — no, fifteen — ”’ 

‘“O June!’’ Ellen interrupted. The Bad Boy was steal- 
ing all the cookies from the tea, but they didn’t notice 
him. ‘‘June, let’s have a wedding!”’ 

June began to smile and her eyes got bright. 
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‘‘Let’s, June! Right here! The arbor can be the 
Church!’’ 

‘‘Oh yes! And the bench at the end can be the Altar.’’ 

‘¢And we can dress all up for it and sing hymns!’’ 

‘*And Otie’ll be the Husband.’’ 

‘‘No, June! Vis is more fun! Look, I’m stealing all 
ve cakes from ve tea.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all over, Otie. We played Bad Boy for you, 
so you must play Wedding for us.’’ 

‘‘No, Ellen, I don’t want to.’’ This time Otie didn’t 
look darling at all. 

‘‘But listen, Otie,’’ said June, and she knelt down by 
him. ‘‘In this you can be a big man like your Daddy! 
Won’t that be fun? You will, won’t you?’’ 

Otie didn’t say he would. 

‘*Tf you do, we’ll play Bad Boy for you again — and 
finish it right up to where you set the House on fire!’’ 

“*Qo-ooh,’’ Otie said. 

‘‘He will, June! He’s going to! Come on! You wait, 
Otie, and we’ll get some clothes !’’ 

It was quite a while before they were ready, because 
they had so much fun fixing each other up and laughing 
about it all. 

June was the Bride, of course. She had a wide crimson 
scarf tied over her head and waving down behind, and a 
blue sash round her waist. Mamma had said they could 
pick some bachelor-buttons and baby’s-breath for the 
Bouquet, and they made the Ring out of a dandelion stem. 

Ellen kept the Ring. A purple scarf was over her hair 
and another one round her shoulders for the Minister’s 
thing. 

But Otie was the best. He had on the hat Daddy never 
wore any more and called a Dip; it came way down over 
his ears! June unbuckled his trousers so they hung 
pretty well over his brace, and Ellen pinned a bachelor- 
button on his coat. He looked just like a little man! 

‘‘We’d better hurry,’’ June said. ‘‘It may rain soon.’’ 
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Ellen felt shivery when she walked down the arbor and 
stood in front of the Altar. She was going to be the Choir 
as well as the Minister and the Bridesmaids and Best 
Man. 

‘‘Allready, June? Take off your hat in Church, Otie.’’ 

Otie took it off. But he didn’t look nearly so grown up 
without it, so they decided to have an outdoor wedding. 
He could keep it on then. 

Now Ellen was the Choir. She tried not to have her 
voice tremble, but she was too excited! And June looked 
so lovely! She walked slowly with her head bent and her 
eyes down the way Mamma’s friend did; and the bright 
scarves and the edge of her marvelous hair and the blue 
of the Bouquet and all—! Ellen wished she was getting 
married. 

‘‘Here — comes — the Bride, 
Here — comes —the Bride — ”’ 


Otie managed his brace awfully well and didn’t giggle 
at all. 

They stopped in front of Ellen who was the Minister 
now. 

‘“You must answer me when I ask you things,’’ she 
said. 

June nodded, but Otie looked up rather scared — al- 
most like Mamma’s friend’s husband. 

Ellen turned to June. ‘‘Do you love him?’’ she asked. 

You could hardly hear June say ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Ellen turned to Otie. ‘‘Do you love her?”’ 

Otie did giggle a little then, and Ellen whispered: 
{‘‘Say Yes.’’) 

‘¢Vas,”? 

To June: ‘‘Are you going to love him always?”’ 

6c Yes. 9? 

To Otie: ‘‘Are you going to love her always?’’ 

*¢YVas,’? 

‘¢Are you ever going to tell lies to him?”’ 
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S¢No.’? 

‘‘Are you ever going to tell lies to her?’’ 

6¢Ves,”? 

(‘‘Say No, Otie!’’) 

‘‘No,’’ Otie said. 

Ellen fished the Ring out of her pocket and put it to- 
gether again. 

‘‘You must put it on my finger, Otie.’’ 

Oh, June was so sweet, so serious! Ellen wanted to ery. 

Otie started to put the Ring on June. 

‘‘Other hand, Otie,’’ June said. ‘‘This finger.’ 

She helped him to do it, and Ellen swallowed hard. 
Finally the Ring was on. 

‘“Well,’’ Ellen said, ‘‘I guess you’re married now.’’ 

June sighed, then looked up and smiled. 

‘‘That was fun Ellen. You did it so well — ”’ 

‘‘TIt isn’t over yet, June. Otie, you must kiss your 
wife now.’’ 

“‘O Ellen! I—”’ 

‘‘Never mind, then—let’s not spoil it. Now you 
march out. 


““Tumm, tum, te-twm-tum-tum-tum 
Tum, teedle-ee, teedle-ee, dee. 
Tummmmm ... ”’ 


‘*H’lo! Watcha doin?’’ 

The Bride, the Groom, the Bridesmaids, and Choir, 
stopped right where they were. Ellen could see that 
Otie’s ears and neck were blushing as they always did 
when his brother Ed caught him playing games with 
girls. Ed was ever so much older than Otie — two years 
older than Ellen, older even than June. He had a gang 
and was captain of the gang’s baseball team and hardly 
ever played with girls. He’d say he didn’t see what 
girls was good for. And the girls didn’t like him either. 
He was so rough. 
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Ellen couldn’t say a thing. The whole Wedding was 
spoiled! 

June answered him though: 

‘‘Playing Wedding, Ed. I just got married to Otie.’’ 

Ed whistled through his teeth. 

‘‘We’re just going out now.’’ She skipped along a 
little further with Otie. ‘‘Now we’re out and it’s all 
over.’’ 

They were awfully surprised when Ed said: 

‘‘Can I play too?’’ 

Ellen looked at Otie, then at June, and wanted to smile. 
Maybe Ed was going to be nice for once. 

‘‘ All right, Ed,’’ she said, ‘‘come on.’’ 

Ed stood there with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs way apart. ‘‘Sure. June and me’ll get married.’’ 

(Oh!) 

But June fixed him all right. She said: 

‘“We can’t do that, Ed. I’m already married — to 
Otie.’’ 

She half-smiled at Ed—almost as though she liked 
him. And Ellen was sure she didn’t. She’d say all the 
time how rough Ed was and how Otie was so nice to play 
House with. 

‘‘Aw c’mon, June. Let’s. Otie Oatmeal can be Best 
Man or somepm. I know all about it, I was to a weddn 
once, I can show you how it’s done.”’ 

June just stood quiet, half-smiling. Was she going to 
say yes? Oh, she mustn’t! She mustn’t! 

‘*Tll tell you what!’’ Ellen shouted. ‘‘The Wedding 
is over now and we’re going to the Reception! You can 
come to the Reception, Ed. Oh, I know! You can be the 
Best Man and the Ushers, and I’ll be the Maid of Honor 
and the Bridesmaids!’’ 

Ed didn’t like that much. Ellen guessed he knew she 
was mad at him. But, ‘‘ All right,’’ he said, ‘‘now we’re 
there and the Bride and Groom gotta stand in fronta that 
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snowball-bush and Receive. Gosh, Oat, you look more 
like June’s baby than her husband!’’ 

Ellen hoped she wasn’t getting red. She mustn’t get 
red, it would only make Otie feel worse. Poor Otie! 
what did June have to go and laugh for? 

‘‘Here, Ellen,’? Ed went on, bossing like everything, 
‘‘vou can be Bridesmaids later on. Now you gotta be 
Guests and come up and kiss the Bride and shake hands 
with the Groom.’’ 

‘And after that we’ll dance!’’ Ellen said. 

‘‘All right, but do this first.’’ 

So Ellen did. She went up and kissed June on the 
brightest spot on her cheek and said: 

‘¢ *Gratulations.’’ 

She’d just shaken hands with Otie and said ‘‘ ’Gratula- 
tions’’ again, when June just shrieked laughing: 

‘‘Look at Ed! . . . Just look at him, Ellen!’’ 

Ed was pretending to be drinking out of a bottle. 

‘‘Ushers always git orful drunk,’’ Ed mumbled. ‘‘AI- 
ways git pie-eyed.’’ 

And he’d stumble around saying, ‘‘Waiter, ’nother 
cocktail!’’ and reel and fall down sometimes. 

June was laughing so hard that Ellen thought she’d 
better too. Otie only looked. 

‘Now the Ushers comin grashlate Bride n Groom,”’ 
said Ed, falling all over his own feet. ‘‘Orful drunk but 
wants grashlate all same.’’ 

And he toppled over toward June. June screamed, 
‘*Ed!’’? and ran away. 

The Ushers weren’t drunk at all now. They were chas- 
ing the Bride all over the lot — in and out of the shrubs, 
behind the garage, around trees. The Bride was scream- 
ing and laughing so, she could hardly run. Generally 
she could run some. 

The Bridesmaids and the Groom stood and watched 
and tried to laugh, but they couldn’t very much. 

Suddenly the Ushers caught the Bride by her sash. 
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She jerked around quickly and fell down and her beauti- 
ful hair tumbled out of the crimson scarf. Ed scrambled 
over to her and kissed her — a big loud one. 

She screamed pretty terribly all right, but Ellen won- 
dered why she didn’t bite him or scratch his eyes out 
when he was trying. They came back. June was saying, 
‘‘Hd, you’re always so rough— just look at me!’’ but 
her cheeks burned fiery like her hair and she was making 
a pouty face instead of acting real mad. Ellen felt some- 
thing awful had happened. She could hardly look at 
June. Ed had his thumbs in his armpits and was sticking 
his chest way out. It was starting to rain. He pretended 
it was raining liquor — stuck out his tongue and smacked 
and got all drunk again. When he got nearly up to Ellen 
he said: 

‘‘Now drunk ole Ushers gonna kiss Bridesmaids.’’ 

But Ellen honest-to-goodness screeched — and shouted, 
‘‘T guess not/’’ — and just flew to the house 

She stood panting a minute in the hall before going in- 
to the living-room where Mamma was writing at her desk. 

‘‘Hello, sweetheart,’’ Mamma said. ‘‘Why, what’s the 
matter, Ellen?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, Mamma. It’s raining, so I came in to finish 
practising.’’ 

‘*You haven’t been crying?”’ 

‘*No, Mamma.’’ 

‘‘Have you been quarrelling with the children?’’ 

‘No, Mamma.’’ 

‘‘That’s a good girl.’’ 

Ellen went straight to the piano. Before she could get 
her book open to the right place she heard June at the 


door giving the scarves back to Mamma . . . Mamma 
saying: ‘‘Won’t you come in, June dear, till the rain 
stops?’’ . . . June answering: ‘‘Thanks, . . . so 


much’’ — that slow voice! — ‘‘I’d better be getting home, 
I think.’’ Ellen began practising very loud. 

Oh — dear! this legato business again. Why couldn’t 
itbe . . . what? Fortissimo,or .. . 
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Oh, no! She knew what she’d do. 

When she got through with her fifteen minutes she’d 
ask Mamma to play . . . that marvelous Chopin Pré- 
lude — the one some people thought was raindrops and 
storm . . . the one where that A-flat kept pounding 
along underneath the melody . . . the one that was like 
an awful thought that kept popping in your head and that 
you couldn’t get rid of, no matter how hard you tried to 
hide it, no matter how much was going on around you, 
no matter if everything in the world was color and song 
and sunshine. 





ENCHANTMENT BY WATER 


By Wauter F. Koun 


That shore is the last edge of the world. 
Beyond, 

the moonless lake 

isspace ... 

They who frequent that solitary place 
are wordless when they hear 

the long slow rune of the unshadowed billows 
and the low 

clear 

swallowed recession as of grotto waters 
deep in the hollow pier . . . 


When they return to men 

they will not tell 

of two who walked in that unactual twilight 
and were not seen again 

nor of the spell 

of one blue star whose glory burst the heavens 
before it fell 


























THE LASH 


By GuENN Warp DressBacH 


In him was something like an ox that went 
Before the endless lashing of her tongue, 

Until his own thick shoulders strained and bent 
And dull pain lingered where the lash had stung. 
His patient eyes took on a puzzled look 

At some last furrow that her wishes trod 
Behind his driven bulk, and still he took 

The lash and turned on new unbroken sod. 

Flat prairie lands of her existence grew 

In richness she was not content to reap, 

For when age stiffened in his joint and thew 
Her lash in vain seemed all its youth to keep. 

It fell on thickened hide, while patient eyes 
Looked back . . . as some old ox looks back at flies. 





THREE POEMS 


By Freperick Ten Hoor 
THE LAME BROTHER 


The quavering chorus of frogs is what he chooses 
Rather than radios or a six-piece orchestra. 

Such a one is not a good brother, 

Having nothing to give you besides 
Exclamations, 

And being unable to put in a good word for you 
Beyond a stammering introduction 

To God. 











THE MOON 


The moon is the left eye of God; 
Not the one that sees all, 

And searches men’s hearts, 
Seeing all the wickedness there, 
Oh no! 

The moon is the veiled eye of God, 
Indulgent, 

And by its mild radiance 

We lie under the hazel bush 

And make love. 


THE BRIGHT LIGHTS 


One night I saw God down town; 

In the lights, in the bright lights above Main street 
In our town. 

The lights were writing things upon the black walls, 
Against the purply black sky between walls; 

And what was written seemed to you vain. 

The little bright lights that flickered 

And winked lasciviously, 

And cackled with the sound of thorns under a pot, 
They revolted you with their cheap glitter. 

Yet I maintain: 

I saw God 

In the lights, in the bright lights along Main street 
Of our town. 











THE SKETCH BOOK 
OLIVIA SETS FORTH 


By EuizasetH E. FEINBERG 


And now it was Tuesday. Olivia knew that it was 
morning, because the blackness, that all night had lain 
in warm clouds about her bed, was lifting and drifting 
into the four corners of the room and behind the big 
wardrobe, where it hid during the day. The three slim 
rails at the foot of her iron bed were silhouetted against 
the blue-grey dawn of the sky, which was framed by the 
window. From the eaves rose the pigeon’s throaty coo, 
and the loud pawings of Aladdin, the black horse, could 
be heard against the wall of the barn. 

Tuesday morning! Olivia flung back the coverings and, 
with her pink feet bare, pattered across the floor, through 
the hall, into her brother’s room. 

She often imagined that the knights in her story-books 
must have slept, after a fierce combat, as David did in 
the huge bed. There was a graceful abandon about the 
fling of his long arms across the sheets, and she loved the 
contour of his dear, dark face against the whiteness of the 
pillow. Tenderly she bent toward him, leaning against 
the high side of the bed so that it hurt her stomach. She 
laid her fingers and cool palm against his throat, calling 
him softly. 

‘“David — David — ”’ 

He turned, his eyes wide with sleep, and a smile upon 
his lips, ‘‘ What is it, hon’?”’ 

‘*Tt’s the morning — ”’ 

‘“What?’’ 

‘‘The morning — Tuesday morning, David! The day 
I go to school!’’ 

‘‘Yes it is, pet. I’m getting up right off. Now you 
run and dress; David’ll be ready in a shake. Isn’t so 
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early either, if we want to make that eight o’clock train. 
Well, youngster, hustle along.’’ 

Back in her room she needs must lean against the bed 
rail, faint with excitement. From the far road she heard 
the long whistle of the early morning train, descending 
into the valley. Her very pulse went weak with the an- 
ticipated realization of the voyage she would start upon 
within a few hours, borne through space by one of those 
great, black, puffing things. 

David came to the door, a frown disturbing the usual 
serenity of his kindly face. 

‘¢Well, Chicky, ’most ready? Mammy Sarry has your 
hot cakes and milk waiting, an’, hon’, she’s made you the 
prettiest train-lunch — beaten biscuit, fried chicken, and 
a little chocolate cake. Don’t I wish I was going to share 
it with you!’’ 

‘You are. We'll eat it together, won’t we?’’ 

‘‘No, ’Livia, you’ll have to go alone. I just found 
Father with one of his terrible headaches, an’ you know 
that means big brother won’t be able to leave him for one 
minute. ’’ 

‘*Oh, David, I can’t go all by myself — ”’ 

‘‘Sorry, my pet, but you’re a big girl now — ’most 
eight years old. Oh, you'll find lots of things to amuse 
you. Why, you’ll get. there before three o’clock. You 
know it’s only a mile to the junction; we’ve walked there 
many times, and I’ve shown you just how people flag 
the train. Honey, you can’t wait another day. As it is 
the classes began a week ago. Come, be David’s own 
brave girl. C’mere — let me give you a bear hug.”’ 

She knew David couldn’t go, not when father was under 
one of those bad, mystifying spells, which kept poor 
David locked in the strangely quiet room for hours and 
hours. She only caught him tightly around the neck and 
pressed her nose into his cheek, cool and prickly, so that 
the tears were pressed thin. 

As one in a dream, she ate her breakfast, Mammy Sar- 
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ry hovering over her like an agitated black cloud. She 
went into the darkened room and felt the impersonal im- 
press of her father’s hotly moist lips against her fore- 
head. That faint odor, nauseatingly sweet, peculiarly 
characteristic of his long invalidism, stayed with her 
when she started down the road. 

The hot tears rolled, round and burning, down her 
cheek and her chubby fist clenched the handle of the wick- 
er valise. The trees whispered overhead and the long 
call of a bluebird came whistling down the wind. Ahead 
of her stretched the road. She would not look back. 
David stood at the gate, tall, strong, and beautiful, a 
smile upon his lips. She knew that the nails of his fingers 
were imbedded in the clenched palms he buried in his 
pockets. 

Gradually the cool of the morning soothed her turbu- 
lent spirits, and the sobs were quieted. She quickened 
her steps and broke into a little trot-trot, which sent 
small dust-clouds about her new slippers. 

There, ahead of her, was the clapboard shed, under 
which people waited for the train. There was no one 
this morning. Against a post hung the flag. She had 
not long to wait before she heard the long whistle of the 
locomotive rounding the bend. With a bound, she jumped 
on to a bench, wildly flinging her banner in the air. She 
was laughing and crying, as she jumped up and down. 

It came, grandly puffing fine plumes of cream-grey 
smoke, the hot steam magnificently hissing forth, like the 
fiery threats of adragon .. . 

Someone in blue gathered her up, little wicker bag and 
all. The nervous tears of sheer excitement blurred her 
vision. She was led down a narrow path, between velvet 
lounges, and the blue man offered her one whole couch 
for her very own. At first, she sat quietly, not breathing, 
except when the hot breath choked forth. She sat tightly 
in the corner of her beautiful green velvet lounge, 
squeezed against the wall, every nerve in her body leap- 
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ing, dancing, racing ahead with the turn of the wheels. 

Then she realized that there were others around her. 
A fat lady, with two stomachs, one in a place correspond- 
ing to that where Olivia had hers, only larger, and an- 
other above it, snored loudly across the aisle. She 
watched her for awhile. Once she started to scream — 
when the fat lady’s head seemed as if it were going to go 
bumping down her two stomachs. But the lady awoke 
just in time; with a tremendous jerk, and stared at Olivia 
angrily. 

As her interest was absorbed she had moved out of 
her corner. Now she gazed down the length of the 
aisle. Everyone lived in a little house; a very soft, green 
house. Olivia brushed her cheek against the dusty plush 
of her own chair, a tiny thrill of pleasure quivering 
through her. 

There were mirrors, long, narrow, clear, like the Vine 
Pond on the farm. She touched the one in her house; she 
stood in front of it. For the first time she saw herself 
entire: little brown heart-shaped face with enormous 
dark eyes, two long, black braids to her waist, and a 
round little figure in a high-waisted apron, with a hand- 
kerchief pinned to the front. 

When she knew herself she turned away. Cautiously 
she set forth, swaying with the motion of the train, clasp- 
ing the portals of the individual houses. In one was a 
lady with babies; a cross lady with a dirty streak across 
her nose. Her babies whined and needed handkerchiefs. 
Olivia stood in her doorway and looked at them, until 
the lady said, ‘‘Well?’’ She was a very cross lady. 

In another green house was an old man, older than her 
father ; but he didn’t smell ‘‘sick’’ the way her father did. 
He held a cane upright between his feet and he shook all 
over. Olivia watched the trembling of his withered claws, 
and she remembered seared, brown leaves quivering on a 
branch in winter. 

In the very last house lived a young man — beautiful 
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like David. There were stacks and stacks of books be- 
side him. His eyes were friendly. They looked into 
yours and little drops of sweetness trickled through you. 
For a long time they looked into each other’s eyes. Olivia 
leaned forward, ‘‘You’re like David. He’s like the pic- 
tures in my King Arthur book. Soare you... ” 

‘*You’re like an elf, a very lovely one, with eyes in 
which two stars have strayed, thinking they have found 
the night ... ” 

‘‘T don’t understand, but that’s pretty talk. I like it.’’ 

‘“Tf you’ll sit here, beside me, I’ll tell you many pretty 
things.”’ 

At first she gingerly sat upon the far edge of the seat 
opposite. However, when a black man, blacker than 
Mammy Sarry, all in white, came calling through the 
coach, she was nestling in the curve of the young man’s 
arm, telling him why David had decided that she must go 
to a boarding school, where she might have ‘‘women’s 
influence.’’ 

She was persuaded to save Mammy Sarry’s lunch and 
accept the young man’s invitation to be his guest at the 
lunch for which the black man came calling a second 
time. In the diner, more black men_in white suits went 
sailing up and down, with lifted trays borne high above 
their heads. 

Everything gleamed; it all crowded over her; bright, 
shiny ; choking her with myriad reactions. Gradually she 
loosened her convulsive grip on her companion’s friendly 
hand, and slowly she began to realize things in their 
proper places. The feel of the white cloth was pleasant 
beneath her hand. She ran an exploring finger over the 
glinting cutlery. Her eyes were hypnotized by the water 
in the large bottle — it looked like light that, miraculous- 
ly, had been caught and held there. She ate deliciously 
smelling things, but everything tasted the same. Her 
eyes flew like summer gnats, dizzy with flight. She was 
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torn between the novelties within and the rapidly passing 
landscape flashing through the windows. 

Before the nice young man was ready to lead her back 
to their little house, she was satiated with intense excite- 
ment. Her lashes drooped, her fingers clung limply to 
his. 

Later, she had but one other memory of that glorious 
adventure. It was the impression of being heavy with 
sleep, and of someone with a masculine, laughing voice, 
speaking over her head as its owner let her drowsy little 
body slip from his arms into those of the school matron. 





STUDIO GLIMPSES 


By Joan DaretH PRosPER 


LIFE CLASS 


Up a dim stair 

To a sprawling, garret room 

Where, under night-blackened skylight, 

Tireless electric lights spill their amber beads upon rows 
of dumb easels; 

Upon intent forms; 

Upon dusty, colorful canvasses stacked against the wall; 

Upon a ghostly border of plaster hands and feet and 
ears; 

Upon the worn old skeleton, half forgotten; 

Upon the model stand where a slim-breasted girl droops 
wearily on her blocked-up heel, 

In a shrill cataract of shadeless light, 

The instructor is talking of anatomy. 

He moves his hands warmly, explaining. 

Now he takes his place at a student’s easel. 

A group gathers, leaning to his words; he is like a god 
among them. 

In a far corner two young boys are throwing dice. 
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A girl with pale yellow hair rises to stand off from her 
work, 

Squinting dubiously. 

Behind her, on a bright-pillowed couch, a man’s figure 
sprawls, 

Hazed in blue smoke; 

It does not stir as she brushes past. 

Somebody laughs, 

A jest is flung across the room, . . . caught 
returned. 

The instructor moves on. 

One catches words .. . 


‘<The inside ankle’? . . . ‘‘cast shadows’? . .. ‘‘a 
straight linefrom ... ”’ 

A voice cuts through, calling, 

‘«Time !’? 


The model relaxes, moves her arms. 

A flash of pain burns across her face. 

She turns, limping toward her dressing room 
On soundless, ivory feet. 


GRIEF 


The name of it was to be Grief. 
Dark draperies he had swung about me, 
Arranging the sombre folds with earnest difficulty, 
. Eachloop .. . each line. 
Dark-knotted was my hair, 
My body drooped, 
And I had made my eyes tragic 
As a model should. 
But all the while I was laughing, 
. Laughing... 
And liking the world. 
What does a girl know of Grief 
When her lover waits impatiently 
Outside the door? 











VIEW POINTS 


It is her first visit to an artist’s studio, — 

This lady in the costly furs. 

One sees that she is pitifully bored with life, 

And hardly dares hope to find anything shocking here. 

Still, there is just a chance. 

She looks from the canvas to me, 

And back again, 

Drawing herself up stiffly. 

I can read her eyes; they say, ‘‘My poor girl, 
‘‘Cannot you find any more respectable work than this?’’ 

She thinks I am envious of her furs 

And of the thing she calls her modesty. 

She does not guess how I pity one 

Who has so little to give the world. 


THE EXHIBIT 


People are quite mad about this exhibit; 

Art appreciation, for the moment, is a fad. 
Silks murmur, 

Voices drip approval. 

He stands there with strangely weary eyes, 
Unnoticed, 

Until one lady, recognizing him, purrs sweetly to his side: 
‘*Oh, I know you, Wonderful Person! Tell me, 
‘*Isn’t it simply divine 

‘‘To have sucha gift? IfonlyZJ ... ”’ 

He looks at her, but sees instead, 

Afar, 

The miserable garret 

Where a heart-broken boy 

Sobs over an empty plate, 

Rather than sell his brushes 

For the price of a crust. 








WINTER NIGHT 


How those windows rattle! 

The sills are dripping. 

Someone has found a tin pan for the leakiest spot. 
Tink, tank, . . . monotonously the rain splashes into it. 
What a night! 

CUR cs on. Means 

God! Will I ever be warm again? 

My feet are purple. 

A student laughs because I shudder so, 

Naked under the white light, 

But his eyes are sorry. 

I laugh back. 

The men are working in turned-up coat collars, 
The women have drawn sweaters over their smocks. 
It must be nearly ten o’clock, — 

T ache so! 

Oh, minutes are wooden things. 

At last! —I thought it would never come. 

Now I dress slowly, 

Trying to hasten with fingers grown stiff. 

Six crazy stair flights, 

Then, 

Oh, under the are light — 

Oh, under the kind street glow, 

He waits. 

My hand curls into the crook of his arm; 

We turn down the street, 

Leaning to each other, 


Talking feverishly . . . of nothing. 
Never mind the wind now, . . . the sleet, 
They are friendly things. 


Was I ever cold? — ever weary? — 
I cannot remember. 











EDITORIALS 


ANOTHER YEAR 


The man who follows a single line of endeavor for a 
dozen years or more must sometimes be impelled to stand 
apart from his work, and, viewing it objectively, ask 
himself whether or not it is worth doing. This happens 
sometimes even when the work in question is his means 
of earning necessary shredded wheat and gasoline. How 
much more likely are such periods of questioning if the 
motive of material advantage is wholly absent! 

Well, this number begins the fourteenth volume of THE 
Mipianp; and the question of the magazine’s continu- 
ance is not complicated by pecuniary profits. Perhaps 
the editors may as well plead guilty to their moments of 
doubt. 

Probably most undertakings to which THe Mipianp 
might naturally be compared are sustained by some sort 
of messianic delusion on the part of those persons most 
actively engaged in them. If one believes that his college 
or his club or his magazine is saving the world in some 
way or other, or is destined to save it, or is saving his 
own soul, it is not hard to sacrifice other things to the 
Cause. Also, our age is not without examples, even in 
the world of magazines, of messianism found financially 
profitable. 

But, perhaps unfortunately, the editors of THz Mp- 
LAND have no such illusion as to the importance of the 
magazine to the world or any part of it, and would per- 
haps prefer to depend for even their personal salvation 
on other activities. 

Tse Mr.anp justifies itself, if at all, on the simple 
ground of pleasure in work done as well as we know how 
to do it, under circumstances of freedom and fellowship. 
If we continue to publish Tae Mipianp, it is because we 
enjoy publishing it, and because we believe that our sub- 
scribers enjoy reading it. 
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Sometimes we wonder to what extent we are justified 
in that belief. Is Tae Mmpuanp simply another magazine, 
or is its arrival an event of pleasurable importance? Are 
you as much excited as we are over the first of these 
poems of Mr. Kresensky’s? Do you find the same salty 
distinctiveness in the three little poems by Mr. ten Hoor, 
for whom this is a first appearance? Do you feel with 
us a strong delight in the keen, gracious vitality of Miss 
Prosper’s ‘‘Studio Glimpses’’? Do you share our hearty 
enjoyment of Mr. Coonradt’s robustious ‘‘ Aunt Carrie,”’ 
and do you feel as we do the poignant truth in Mr. Ste- 
venson’s ‘‘June’’ and Miss Feinberg’s so different 
**Olivia’’? What do you think of our new plan for the 
book reviews? 

I know that most subscribers are too busy to ‘‘ write to 
the editor.’’ These questions are, I admit, largely rhe- 
torical. Yet they are sincere, an expression of a ques- 
tioning as to the continuance of the magazine which has 
gone rather deep at the beginning of this new volume. 

Whatever the answer may be or should be, here is THE 
Motanp for another year. As in the past, it is free from 
‘‘isms’’ and institutions and from the intention of com- 
mercial competition. We shall find pleasure in it. We 
hope you will. 


Tue BrmontHiy Puan 


For certain years of its history Taz Mipianp appeared 
as a bimonthly magazine. Looking back I find that in 
some ways I like the issues of those years best. They 
made possible a more varied offering than is permitted 
by the size of any monthly number we have been able to 
attain. For 1928 THz Mm.anp returns to the less fre- 
quent and larger issue. I hope that some of our older 
readers, who remember the earlier bimonthly numbers, 
will welcome the change, and that all will join us open- 
mindedly in the experiment. 
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After establishing a solid reputation during a number 
of years as one of the most consistently vital and inter- 
esting of college literary magazines, The Frontier, pub- 
lished at Missoula, Montana, has widened its scope to 
that of a regional literary magazine not limited to the 
work of college writers. I quote from the announcement 
in the issue for November, 1927: 

‘‘The Northwest is industrially alive and agriculturally 
alive; it needs to show itself spiritually alive. Culturally 
it has too long either turned for nourishment toward the 
Kast or accepted uncourageous, unindigenous ‘‘literary’’ 
expression of writers too spiritually imitative and too 
uninspired. . . . This region, from Colorado to Wash- 
ington, has vast store of material in experience of the 
pioneer warring against physical nature, of the ex- 
ploiter who trailed the ways of the discoverer and pio- 
neer, of the settler who, finding conditions made by the 
pioneers and exploiters, devoted himself in uncritical 
spirit to making a living. . . . It is not cleverness of 
sophistication or sheer brawn or realism or romanticism 
or pessimism or sentiment that we want; it is all these — 
life honestly seen and felt, and passed through a healthy 
imagination. ’’ 

This is a significant development, in which the editors 
of THz Mmuanp take great pleasure. There can be not 
the slightest doubt of the abundance and validity of liter- 
ary material in the chosen region of the new magazine. 
And the people in charge of The Frontier have already 
demonstrated their ability to find and encourage the ade- 
quate literary expression of that material. The Frontier 
seems very clearly destined to immediate and permanent 
usefulness in the development of American literature 
along regional lines. I commend it to our readers, who 
may secure further information about the new magazine 
upon application to Harold G. Merriam, editor, Missoula, 
Montana. And I extend to the editors my wishes for 


every good reward in their work. 
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Tue SxetcuH Boox 


With this number THe Mmtanp again presents to its 
readers a department which has been omitted for several 
years. ‘‘The Sketch Book’’ was introduced in the first 
place, and is now revived, to make a place in the maga- 
zine for personal essays and for narratives so brief or so 
informal in structure as to seem to fall outside the cate- 
gory of the short story. We hasten to disclaim any 
intention of arbitrary classification, however. We do not 
think that classification is very important in aesthetic 
matters. We hope merely that the new department will 
help us in the effort toward that greater variety of ma- 
terial in each issue which is one of the goals of THz Mp- 
LAND in 1928. 

Pe eS 





I’VE BEEN READING — 
By Joun T. FREDERICK 
A Diversity or NovELs 


I confess to a keen, if partial, disappointment in Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’ new novel, My Heart and My Flesh (The 
Viking Press, $2.50). There is unquestionably much very 
beautiful work in it. But, though much shorter than her The 
Time of Man, this book attempts greater intensities, the most 
profound contrasts of character and emotion. It does not fully 
attain them. I think the failure is in part due to the briefness 
of the book, and in part to the method, which seems to me to 
exaggerate the introspectiveness of The Time of Man without 
improving it. The effect is hectic. My Heart and My Flesh 
gives the impression of pain, agonizing pain, unsustained. It is 
a vivid, lyric, erying thing, sometimes incoherent, as a whole 
inadequate to its apparent purpose, and yet repeatedly su- 
premely compelling and beautiful. It seems to me that Miss 
Roberts’ high place among us has not been changed by this new 
book. It displays the same powers which were apparent in The 
Time of Man. It simply does not display them so well. 
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Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche (Little, Brown, $2.50) was 
awarded a ten thousand dollar prize by the Atlantic Monthly 
and something like a hundred thousand copies of it have been 
sold. These facts should prove that it is a good novel. They do 
not. It is a moderately brilliant and wholly unconvincing piece 
of work. The author refers in one place to her characters as 
**flamboyant.’’ They are more than that. They are fantastic, 
and unsignificant. One is simply not moved by their grotesque 
contortions — which, be it noted, are always judiciously modest. 
One is only slightly interested in the jerking of such preposter- 
ous puppets, in such wholly unmotivated developments, for 
example, as the sudden and complete transformation of Eden 
and Allayne. At the end of the novel I am left wondering 
which is the greater tragicomic improbability, the acceptance of 
Vaughan by Meg, or the rejection of Allayne by Renny. I am 
sorry Miss de la Roche did not do more with her boy characters, 
Wakefield and Finch. They might have made a sound book, 
though I suppose it would have won no prizes. 


But here, my masters, is a Book, in its glowing red endpapers 
and the fittingly exotic paper and type page Harper and Broth- 
ers have given it: Gallions Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson (Harpers, 
$2.50). This man can write. He is a truly accredited follower 
of Conrad, and fellow of McFee. 

This is not to say that Gallions Reach is a good novel. It is 
not a good novel, judged not by any abstract standards but in 
the light of Tomlinson’s obvious intention. It is poorly bal- 
anced, disorderly, at times draggingly slow and again leaping 
forward with most disconcerting jerks. It begins undexterously, 
and its ending is ill-advised. 

But certain things it does supremely well, and these are quite 
enough to make me profoundly grateful for the book. One of 
these, of course, the best thing in it, is the story of the storm at 
‘sea, with its tragic ending. Conrad might have been proud of 
it. I am sure he would have approved it; for not only does 
Tomlinson give the reader the sense of seeing, hearing, and feel- 
ing the sea not less vividly than Conrad did, but he finds in the 
men of the sea a Conradean high significance. Listen to this: 

‘*His knowledge of Sinclair and that bunch of men of his old 
‘ship gave to an aimless and sprawling world the assurance of 
anonymous courage and faith waiting in the sordid muddle for 
a signal, ready when it came. There were men like that. You 
could never tell where they were. They were only the crowd. 
There was nothing to distinguish them. They had no names. 
They were nobodies. But when they were wanted, there they 
were; and when they had finished their task they disappeared, 
leaving no sign, except in the heart. : 

But I leave off, fearing to spoil by quotation what is really 
a magnificent thing. 
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It is interesting to note that Gallions Reach is largely a fic- 
tional rewriting of Tomlinson’s earlier, fat red book, The Sea 
and the Jungle. There is the same unpremeditated departure 
from London, and a comparable sea voyage with comparable 
jungles at the end of it. But with stuff so good, that’s nothing 
to complain of. Its only effect on me is to make me resolve to 
read The Sea and the Jungle for another time. 


Robert Nathan is another fellow who writes the same book 
over, with an adequate and charming difference. The Wood- 
cutter’s House (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) is more than a sequel to 
A Fiddler in Barly. I have been an enthusiastic admirer of this 
man’s work since I first read Autumn. I still think Jonah is his 
best book, and I hope he’ll return to the Old Testament for 
another such inspiration. But meanwhile I don’t care how 
many tales he writes of Metabel and Musket and their friends. 
I'll read them all, and be grateful for them. 

On the whole, I believe I enjoy Musket even more than Meta- 
bel. He is a dancer and a philosopher, and as a dog seems to 
me a wee bit more human than his mistress, a maiden so much 
simpler and more teachable than any I have encountered in real 
life that I find her hard to believe in. But both are delightful, 
not to mention the mouse, and the little green god, and Isaiah. 
Yes, this is good stuff. 


Four Books oF VERSE 


The work of Donald Davidson, in the old Fugitive and else- 
where, has always impressed me as original and genuine. I be- 
gan to read his new volume, The Tall Men (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.00) with a sense of some disappointment, which lasted 
through the first three poems. These seem to me somewhat 
forced and conscientious in their regionalism. But ‘‘Geography 
of the Brain’’ converted me. It is distinctive, and powerful. 
Equally good are the long war and post-war poems, ‘‘The 
Faring’’ and ‘‘Conversation in a Bedroom.’’ Here a poet does 
not shrink from the great themes of our time, and he brings to 
them a competence which is seldom specifically brilliant, but 
generally adequate. These poems are worth reading, and worth 
thinking about. 


A good deal of more or less ill-advised praise has been lav- 
ished on George Dillon’s Boy in the Wind (The Viking Press, 
$1.50). It is a good example of the easy emotion of so much 
poor verse in our time. It is characterized by a remarkable 
verbal and emotional deftness, which produces what looks and 
sounds like good poetry, but is actually hollow. There is no 
heart in it, no mind in it, no reality. It is brittle, a made thing. 
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And the magazines are full of it—seldom so deft as Mr. Dillon’s, 
to be sure, but otherwise as significant. 


If Mr. John Hall Wheelock (The Bright Doom, Scribner, 
$2.00) really thinks and feels about life in these familiar capi- 
talized generalizations, these well-worn and convenient names 
for mystery, these easy and time-honored assertions of unity 
with nature, I suppose he is fortunate. And surely it is his 
privilege to write those thoughts and feelings down in the con- 
ventional verse-forms which so comfortably accommodate them. 
But I am quite at a loss to discover why the results of this exer- 
cise of an undisputed privilege should be published. Surely 
there is nothing in this book that has not been better said, in the 
same language, by earlier poets. Possibly the publication of 
such work tends to preserve the illusion of what used to be 
called culture among us. But I doubt if it is worth while, even 
for that high purpose. 


I am pleased by the simplicity of form of Mr. Duncan’s Hours 
From A Ife (Victor Shultz, Des Moines). Why not, indeed, 
issue small books of poems in this unpretentious format? The 
poems contained in this volume will make their impact on any- 
one who opens the book. They are sincere, competent, thought- 
ful. A real poet is speaking here, one from whom I shall hope 
to see other books. 


A Book or SHorT STORIES 


Zona Gale’s Yellow Gentians and Blue (Appleton, $2.00) is a 
highly satisfying book. It is genuine, both in material and in 
method. These stories spring directly from Miss Gale’s obser- 
vation of people and events, express honestly her reflections and 
beliefs. And she is not hampered by any preconceived pattern 
of short story structure. She is not trying to force these au- 
thentic materials into artificial moulds of plot. Her stories are 
simple, natural. Some of them are direct to the point of bare- 
ness, so that they are almost reminiscent of fables about A Man 
and A Woman. Others are fully clothed with detail. All are 
truthful, and all are impressive. This is a fine collection. 


Two Booxs Aspout SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Here are two books about Sherwood Anderson; one by Cleve- 
land B. Chase (McBride, $1.00), called simply Sherwood 
Anderson; the other by N. Bryllion Fagin (Rossi-Bryn Co., 
Baltimore, $2.00), called The Phenomenon of Sherwood Ander- 
son. Mr. Fagin’s work is already known to me through his 
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excellent little treatise on short story writing (Short Story 
Writing: an Art or a Trade? Thomas Seltzer, $1.50). I am 
not surprised to find that his is the better of these two books. 

Mr. Chase knows exactly what is wrong with Sherwood An- 
derson, and he is not at all backward about saying so. He 
minces no words. He finds a great deal wrong with Sherwood, 
in fact, and very little right. This book contains as little posi- 
tive material as I have ever seen in a work of criticism. It is 
rapid, spare, informational, cocksure, and rather superficial. 

Mr. Fagin approaches the work of Sherwood Anderson as a 
phenomenon in its relation to American life; and his book per- 
haps contains just a little too much approach and too little 
Anderson. That little is not always effectively organized. Yet 
Mr. Fagin’s chapters hold much that is suggestive and stimu- 
lating, much that is sound criticism, both of Anderson and of 
America. His book is illuminating, it is worth reading, and it 
is distinctly well written. 

Mr. Chase, on the other hand, does not make one note or think 
of anything he has not noted and thought about before. [ 
wonder what Mr. Chase would have done with Whitman. He 
could have made out an excellent case for the State against him, 
too. 


Anp A Book Asout Rosert Frost 


I am downright enthusiastic about Gorham B. Munson’s 
Robert Frost (Doran, $2.00). And I didn’t intend to be. For 
one thing, knowing the unique quality of Frost through a brief 
but treasured meeting, I said to myself that he can’t be put into 
a book. I still say that, but I am glad to admit that Mr. Munson 
has got a royal lot of him in, as much as one could ask, enough 
to make a delightful and valuable piece of writing. Another 
reason for my preliminary lack of enthusiasm was a quite silly 
prejudice against the name of Gorham B. Munson. I don’t 
know the source of that prejudice — maybe I shall find it out 
some day. Meanwhile, I am ashamed of it in proportion to my 
enjoyment of his book. He is thorough-goingly concrete always. 
He picks out with surprising accuracy the things one wants to 
know. I am especially grateful for the information about 
Frost’s life in England, particularly his relations with Edward 
Thomas. There is a brief but finely suggestive handling of the 
special qualities of Frost’s poetry. Altogether this seems to me 
to rank with Carl van Doren’s James Branch Cabell, among the 
best of recent biographical and critical studies of contemporary 
writers. 





BIOGRAPHICAL 


RayMOND KRESENSKY, a former Iowan and graduate of Coe 
College, is now living in Indiana. 


MiupreD Fow.er Frevp, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been a 
frequent contributor of verse to THE MmpLAND and other maga- 
zines. THE MIDLAND will soon publish a story by Miss Field. 


Pau Coonrapt sent us this story from Utica, New York, where 
he is engaged in writing and in journalistic work. 


V. VALERIE GaTEs is a student at the University of Michigan. 


BENNETT WEAVER, a frequent contributor to THE MIDLAND, has 
lived for a number of years at East Lansing, Michigan. 


Pui E. Stevenson has contributed stories to earlier issues of 
THE MIDLAND, to The American Caravan, and to other maga- 
zines. He lives at Santa. Fé. 


Water F’. Koun is a young Chicago writer. 


GLENN Warp DRESBACH is well known to readers of THE Mip- 
LAND. His new volume of poems will appear soon. 


FREDERICK TEN Hoor works in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
lives on a small farm near that city. 


EizaABETH E. FErnsere sent us ‘‘ Olivia Sets Forth’’ from Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, but is now working in New York City. 


JoaAN DaretH Prosper lives at Kirkland, Washington. 








